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AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 

Vol. V, 2. Whole No. 18. 

I— ON THE ELEGIES OF MAXIMIANUS. 

ii. 

Besides the new MSS exhibited by Bahrens in his recendy pub- 
lished recension (Poet. Lat. Minor. V, pp. 316-348) I have collated 
for the following paper two Bodleian, two British Museum codices 
of Maximianus. The two 1 former I shall refer to as Bodl. 1 and 2 ; 
the two 2 latter as Brit. 1 and 2 . E is the Eton MS. 

I 27, 8. 

Nunc agili cursu cunctos anteire solebam, 
Nunc traici cantus exuperare melos. 

So E, following which Bahrens rightly restores tragici rather 
than tragico or tragicos of the other MSS. I cannot, however, 
agree with him in rejecting a word so thoroughly characteristic of 
Maximianus' period as melo which Brit. 2 and two of Bahrens' MSS 
give, in favor of meis or meo. The poet obviously means that he 
could sing better than the tragic singers in the theatre. Melo is 
used by Venantius Fortunatus more than once, e. g. Ill 9, 27, Fit- 
que repercusso dulcior aura melo. I would write then 

Nunc tragici cantus exuperare melo. 
I 41, 2. 

At si me subito uinosus repperit hospes 
Aut fecit laetus sumere multa dies. 

If multa is wrong, as it seems to be (for the poet goes on to speak 
of his successes as a deep drinker), I think it possible that mulsa, 
rather than uina, is the original word. Quintilian I 5, 16 mentions 

1 Bodl. 38, Auct. 5, 6. 8 Add. 21, 213, Reg. 15, A. 7. 
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hordea and mulsa as examples of one kind of barbarism ; but if 
Virgil could use hordea, Maximianus might use mulsa. 

I 45-48. 

Haud facile est animum tantxs inflectere rebus 

Ut res oppositas mens ferat una duas. 
Hoc quoque uirtutum quondam certamine magnum 

Socratem palmam promeruisse ferunt. 
Hinc etiam rigidum memorant ualuisse Catonem 
Non res in uitium, sed male facta cadunt. 

The meaning seems to be as follows : Maxim, has just been vaunt- 
ing his drinking powers. ' It is no easy task,' he proceeds, ' to 
sway the soul by so many (tantis = tot) influences as to make a 
single mind capable of supporting two opposites (hard drinking 
and abstemiousness). Socrates, it is said, could be victorious in this 
contest of excellence as in others ; Cato himself incaluit uino ; it is 
not the thing itself but doing it improperly that is reprehensible.' 
But it is as inconceivable to me as it was to the clever emender and 
critic John Hildebrand Withof (Encaenia Critica, p. 299), that so 
careful a metrist as Maximianus should have written Socratem. 
This indeed is the reading of E as well as most MSS. Yet there are 
not wanting signs of something wrong. Thus Bodl." has cer- 
tamine magno Socraiicam, Brit. 1 cert, magnum Victricem p., 
Brit. 2 c. magnum Ut Socratem, while the old German edition col- 
lated by Wernsdorf has longum for magnum. Withof substituted 
Doctorem for Socratem. It is far more probable that the o of the 
name has been shortened, in which case we might read Te Sdcrate, 
for which the poetry of the time supplies a great number of par- 
allels ; names always exhibiting the readiest corruption in quantity, 
of which Fortunatus is a later but most glaring example. Max- 
imianus himself does not hesitate to lengthen the o of Bdeii, III 48. 

I 63. 

Ibam per mediam uenali corpore Romam 

Spectandus cunctis undique uirginibus. 

I have already stated my suspicion that uenali conveys a possible 
allusion to another name of Maxim. QAvr-avios), cf. an epigram of 
the Greek Anthology, XI 181, 

'Hideifizv, UoM/mv, 'Avt&viov dvra as ndvreg. 
'Etjairivr/s rpia coi -ypafifiara fruf iTuTsv ; 

There is, however, some plausibility in uernali, a reading found in 
Pifhou and some early editions. 

I 67. 

Et nunc subridens latebras fugitiua petebat, 
Non tamen efTugiens tota latere uolens. 
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So most MSS, including E, except that the first/ is written over 
and efugiens (also the reading of my Bodl. a ) seems to have been 
the form in which the word was first written. There is nothing 
violently improbable in the assonance effugiens (? etfugiens) — 
uolens, for similar cases occur in the writers of this and the ensuing 
epoch, e. g. A Borea ueniens, reppulit undafurens (Fortunatus). 
But in the preceding v. of Maxim, subridens, so to speak, unpleas- 
antly accumulates the jingle ; and it is not impossible that he wrote 
Non tamen e facie tola latere uolens. My Brit. 1 has effigiem : 
but this can hardly be right : at least I know no case where effigies 
is the mere ' figure.' 

I 103-108. 

Diuersos diuersa iuuant : non omnibus annis 
Omnia conueniunt : res prius apta nocet. 
105 Exultat leuitate puer, grauitate senectus, 

Inter utrumque manens stat iuuenile decus. 
Hunc taciturn tristemque decet, fit clarior ille 
Laetitia et linguae garrulitate suae. 

V. 107 has a suspicious look ; for clarior some MSS have gratior; 
and Brit' for Hunc gives Hec, for ille, ilia. In any case clarior 
must be wrong ; but the confusion of this word with carior is so 
common as to make carior, long ago the accepted reading, almost 
certain. Though it is possible to explain the v. as printed above 
in the sense ' one man of silence and reserve it well becomes to be 
so,' Withof seems to me right in stumbling at this as awkward 
and improbable ; and as the poet has just before been speaking of 
the different charms which at successive periods engaged his fancy, 
we shall obtain a perfectly logical sequence of ideas by following 
Brit. 1 and writing, 

Haec taciturn tristemque decet, fit carior ilia 
Laetitia et linguae garrulitate suae. 

' One woman suits a man of silence and reserve : another endears 
herself more by mirth and a chattering tongue.' 

I 113. 

O quam dura premit miseros fcondicio uitae. 
Nee mors humano subiacet arbitrio. 

Nothing will persuade me that Maxim, could make the i of condlcio 
long. ' Quis credat Auctorem legis metricae minime ignarum, ut 
caetera ostendunt plurima, tam pueriliter labi potuisse ? ' justly asks 
Withof, p. 313. With some hesitation I propose contritio, 'how 
hard is the life of distress that weighs upon the wretched, with no 
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power of summoning death to their relief.' Or can conditio be 
a gloss which has supplanted descriptio ? 
I 1 17-120. 

Me uero heu tantis defunctum in partibus olim 

Viuum tartareas constat inire mas. 
lam minor auditus, gustus minor, ipsa fcaligant 
Lumina, uix tactu noscere certa queo. 

So the Eton MS, which I wonder to find Bahrens has not followed 
in the order of v. 118 Viuum tartareas, against most MSS Tar- 
tareas uiuum. But defunctum in partibus, even if assumed to 
mean ' that played my r61e in the discharge of so many (or such 
important) functions,' is strange and far removed from the usual 
simplicity of our poet. I would omit in with many of the MSS ; 
it might arise from m of defunctum, as it has in other cases. In 
119 cdligant is almost as impossible as conditio ; possibly uacil- 
lant ' are unsteady.' 

I 126. 

Atque intenta suis adstupet ipsa malis. 

The MSS waver between adstupet (so Bodl. 1 , astupet, Brit.' and 
four of Bahrens'), obstupet which is found even in E. The best of 
the Brit. Mus. MSS has stupet. Bahrens writes a stupet, against 
the usual style of Maxim. Adstupet not only has the support of 
my excellent Bodl. 1 , but is a thoroughly classical word, used by 
Ovid, Statius and Seneca ; obstupet on the other hand is a word of 
very dubious latinity, a conclusive argument with a poet so careful 
in his diction. 
I 129, 130. 

Non fora sollicito, non blanda poemata fingo, 
Litibus haud rabidis commoda dura sequor. 

E has haud, Bodl. 2 with Brit." haut ; perhaps rightly. But 
aut, which is found in three of Bahrens' MSS and in my Bodl. 1 
(a fact on which I lay much stress), is to my mind somewhat 
preferable after the double non of v. 129. And so Wernsdorf. 
By commoda dura are meant, I imagine, the gains of the lawyer's 
overbearing and unscrupulous profession. 
I 139-142 are written in E, 

Et quos grata prius ciliorum serta tegebant, 
Desuper incumbens hispida silua premit. 

Ac uelut inclusi caeco conduntur in antro 
Toruum nescio quid eu furiale uident. 
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Pliny XI 157 says cilium was the name given by the ancients 
(antiqui) to the outermost circle of the upper eye-lid {extremum 
ambitum genae superioris). But Wernsdorf seems right in doubt- 
ing whether serta could be applied to the eye-lids, suggesting as 
the word does the larger circle of the eye-brows, which, as it were, 
form a festoon round the eyes. It seems, therefore, that the rare 
word cilium is here applied improperly to the supercilium or eye- 
brow, which with age assumes a rough and disorderly appearance. 
The MSS mostly give conduntur, two of mine Brit.' and Bodl. 3 
wrongly clauduntur and cluduntur respectively. None have the 
subjunctive. Yet the meaning is obviously that the eyes, as if in- 
closed in a cavern, have a grim and almost devilish look. Hence 
condantur, which is printed in the early German edition collated 
by Wernsdorf, would seem to be right. At any rate, in reading 
the two vv. as printed by Bahrens, 

Ac uelut inclusi caeco conduntur in antro : 
Toruum nescio quid ceu furiale uident, 

I have always felt myself arrested by the awkwardness of the 
asyndeton, nor can I feel any confidence in ceu against seu of the 
old German ed. and Wernsdorf. On the other hand B.'s restitu- 
tion of morte from two MSS for node in 149, 150, 

Eripitur sine morte dies : caligine caeca 
Septum tartareo quis neget esse loco ? 

may be right, ' I lose the day though death comes not : hemmed 
in as I am with the blankness of darkness, who can deny that I 
am in a hell-like place ? ' Morte is also in my Brit. 1 . 

I 151, sqq. 

Talia quis demens homini persuaseritauctor 

Ut cupiat uoto turpior esse suo ? 
lam subeunt morbi, subeunt discrimina mille. 
lam dulces epulae, deliciaeque nocent. 
155 Cogimur a gratis animum suspendere rebus, 
Atque ut uiuamus uiuere destitimus. 
Et me fque dudum quef nulla aduersa nocebant 

Ipsa quibus regimur nunc alimenta grauant. 
Esse libet saturum,saturummox esse pigebit. 
160 Praestat ut fabstineam, abstinuisse nocet. 

Bodl. 1 has the following variants: 154 duplices, 157 Et me quern 
dudum. nulla a. n., 160 abstineas. Vv. 151, 2 are to my mind satis- 
factorily emended by Withof, p. 314, 

Talia quis demens homini persuaserit auctor 
Ut cupiat, uoto turpior ipse suo ? 
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' who can be so mad a prompter as to persuade a man into desir- 
ing a condition like this, thus degrading himself beyond the turpi- 
tude of his vow ?' The desire for a long life at the price of misery 
is vile enough in itself: it is doubly vile when realized in an 
unsightly and repulsive instance. B.'s ecce is comparatively tame. 
The interchange of ipse, esse, is one of the most familiar. 

If duplices epulae is right, it would seem to mean either a second 
banquet succeeding the first on the same day, which would task 
the digestive powers ; or twice the ordinary amount of food eaten 
by a single man, cf. duplicia cibaria, ' a double ration ' sometimes 
given as a reward to soldiers who had done good service, duplares 
or dupiicarii. The reading of 157 is that of E : que is probably 
quern, to which the variant quidem also points. The only point 
of doubt which a comparison of E with Bodl. 1 raises is whether 
with the former should be read a double quern, 

Et me quem dudum, quem nulla aduersa nocebant 
or on the suggestion of Bodl. 1 , 

Et me quem dudum iam nulla aduersa nocebant. 

Bahrens shows from Ronsch, Itala und die Vulgata, p. 441, that 
nocere is often constructed with an accus. in the Latin of the 
decadence. This is a testing passage for the purity of the MSS : 
several have cui, which bears every mark of interpolation. It 
remains to examine whether the harsh non-elision abstineam, 
abstinuisse nocet can be considered admissible. Such non-elisions 
at the end of the first half of a pentameter are found, it is true, in 
three passages of Catullus (LXVI 48, LXVII 44, XCVII 2), but 
the badness of our MSS makes the authority of these very uncer- 
tain. Maximianus has no instance of an unelided m. I cannot 
doubt then that Bodl. 1 has alone preserved the true reading 
abstineas. The remark is a general one, as is shown by the future 
pigebit in the line before : ' if one wishes to gormandize, he will 
soon repent it : if one thinks it better to refrain, this also is injurious.' 

163 seqq. 

Non Veneris, non grata mihi sunt munera Bacchi, 

Nee quicquid uitae fallere damna solet. 
Sola iacens natura manet, quae sponte per horas 

Soluitur, et uitio carpitur ipsa suo. 
Non totiens experta mihi medicamina prosunt, 

Non aegris quicquid ferre solebat opem. 
Sed cum materia pereunt quaecumque parantur, 

Fit magis et damnis f tristior urna suis. 
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The general meaning of these w. is clear. Maxim, complains 
that old age takes from him the pleasures of love, wine, and all 
that cheers life. The body, or perhaps the organ of appetite 
(natura), lies in solitary helplessness, obliged to relieve itself every 
hour by involuntary dribblings {soluitur) which reduce and waste 
it. Medical appliances have no longer their accustomed power, 
but the drugs he buys are wasted on the body which consumes 
their substance {cum materia pereunf) ; the oozing vessel (sc. the 
genital) becoming tighter with each successive loss of urine. The 
doses are bought to diminish the feeling of constriction ; but the 
organ cannot retain them, and allows them to dribble away ; the 
result of which is increased constriction. I read then 

Fit magis et damnis strictior urna suis. 

See my note on Cat. XXII 13. Magis I explain, not as a double 
comparative, of which, however, Ronsch gives several examples, 
but as ' rather,' i. e. instead of what might be expected. Urna is, 
I think, used as suggesting urina, just as uilia membra suggests 
uirilia (Ibis 454, Fasti IV 244). It is not impossible that there 
is besides an allusion to the fable of the Crow and Pitcher {urna) 
Avian. XII. In that the water finds a free exit from the pitcher 
by means of the pebbles which the crow drops into it. Applying 
this to the verse of Maxim, we might read 

Fit magis et donis strictior urna suis. 

the dona being in each case what the pitcher and the genital receive 
from without. Dona damna seem to be confused in Avian. XXII 
10. This certainly gives a better point to the verse : the dona 
which the crow drops into the pitcher make it laxior ; the drugs 
which the bodily vessel receives make it strictior. 
I 177. 8. 

Turpe seni uultus nitidi uestesque decorae 
Quis sine iam(que) ipsum uiuere turpe sene. 

Bahrens acutely conjectures Quin for Quis, though I cannot 
approve of the rest of his emendation, sine maestitia u. t. seni. 
Whether sene of E represents seni as the Excerpta Voreana give, 
or senem as most MSS, is doubtful. I believe, however, that the 
true reading is 

Quinetiam est ipsum uiuere turpe seni. 

The corruption may have arisen from QUINETIAM IPSUM. If 
this hypothesis is right, que was introduced after est had fallen out, 
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QUINETIAM having already become QUISINEIAM. My Bodl. 2 
gives iam, not iamque. In v. 177 Ommeren is probably right in 
changing uultus to czdtus. 

I 201, 2. 

Multa licet nolis referens eademque reuoluens 
f Horret et alloquium conspuit ipse suum. 

The MSS with E give mostly nobis, but nolis is found in all my 
four, though in Bodl. 2 as a correction from nobis. That it is right 
I have no doubt ; but I am not equally clear as to Horret, for 
which Bodl. 2 and Brit. 1 have Narrat. A few verses lower horrent 
quae placuere modo ' what a litde while ago gave pleasure, is now 
disgusting,' suggests that Maxim, may have used horrere some- 
what similarly here: 'Whilst he tells his tiresome stories, and 
retails them again, whether you like or no, he becomes disgusting 
and slobbers his own words with saliva.' Compare the verses of 
Orientius Commonitorium, p. 83, ed. Pisaur. Ceruix colla manus 
et quod nunc omnibus horret Heu miseris quondam causa fur oris 
erant, in a similar description of old age. 

I 209, 210. 

Hae sunt primitiae mortis, his partibus aetas 
Defluit et pigris gressibus ima petit. 

The words his partibus seem to mean ' by these degrees.' Each 

of the above-mentioned signs of senility marks a nearer approach 

to death. 

I 214. 

Quaeque breuis fuerat iam modo longa mihi est. 

Here we have a trace of declining latinity : iam modo is merely a 
stronger iam. 
I 219, 220. 

Fitque tripes prorsus quadrupes, ut paruulus infans, 
Et per sordentem (flebile) repit mimum. 

Prorsus, though the reading of E and Bodl. 1 , must, I think, give 
way to rursus, which I have found in Bodl. 2 . For the sense is 
obviously, not that the old man becomes a complete quadruped 
and goes on all fours like a child, but from his man's biped, later 
life's triped and staff-supported attitude returns in extreme old age 
to something like the crawling on all fours of his first infancy. 

I 233, 4. 

Quid miseros uariis prodest fexpendere poenis ? 
Non est mate mi pectoris ista pati. 

E, Bodl. 1 and Brit. 1 all have expendere ; a Leyden MS, which 
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Bahrens calls G, gives extendere. This, as against suspendere of 

the other MSS, I would retain in the sense of ' racking.' 

I 237-240. 

Quo postquam iacuit, misero quid funere differt ? 

Heu tantum adtracti corporis ossa uides, 
Cumque magis semper iaceam uiuamque iacendo 

Quis sub uitali computet esse loco ? 

This is a description of the bed-rid, helpless old man. For adtracti 
of E, Brit. 1 , or attracti as it is written in Bodl.', there are variants 
of which abstracti, astricti are alone worth considering. The 
reading of most edd. and Wernsdorf is atiriti, which has little 
point. Bahrens edits adtracti, I presume in the sense of ' shriv- 
elled ' or ' contracted.' But this also is a feeble anticlimax. The 
poet has just compared the bed- rid dotard to a corpse. How ? 
in the paralysed condition of his body. Hence adiacti ' struck by 
lightning ' is the natural, and to my view the only adequate word. 
In v. 239 iaceam uiuamque of E and Bodl. 2 appears in Bodl.', 
Brit. 1 as mceas uiuasque, in others as iaceat uiuatque or iaceant 
uiuantque. But though a change from the old man spoken of in 
the third person to a general reflexion in the second, is quite in the 
style of our poet, here such a change is precluded by uides of v. 
238. On the other hand the MS authority for the third person is 
comparatively weak. I would therefore retain iaceam uiuamque 
with Wernsdorf and the latest editor. The last v. is very problem- 
atical : conputet, E, Brit. 1 and three other MSS used by Bahrens, 
me putet both Bodleian, with Brit. 2 . Before Bahrens had printed 
his edition, I had conjectured what I now find there non putet: 
the rest of the verse he writes thus : 

Quis funus tali non putet esse loco ? 

which though ingenious is a little tautologous. Vitalis lectus is 
used by Petronius for a bier, uitalia for grave-clothes ; may not 
loco then be an error for rogo, as in IV 2 ioco has become rogo in 
Brit. 1 ? ' who would not think I was lying on my bier beneath the 
funeral pile, ready to be hoisted upon it for burning ? ' If this 
should seem too forced, I would suggest 

Quis subdiuali me putet esse loco ? 

who would believe I still enjoyed the light of day ? 
I 257-260. 

Vincimur infirmi defectu corporis et qua 

Noluero, infelix hac ego parte trahor. 
Omnia naturae soluuntur uiscera nostrae, 

Et tam praeclarum quam male nutat opus. 
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' I am overpower'd by the weakness that makes my body fail, and 
dragged moaning where I would not go.' His limbs are not under 
perfect control and sometimes drag him away from the place he 
aims to find. 'All the inner parts of my bodily frame give way, 
this fine structure, how vilely it sways to its ruin ! ' 

It is, however, difficult to believe that uiscera is not an error for 
uincula: the body can ill hold together, and the framework 
threatens to give way. Vincula are the fastenings which hold 
the bodily structure together. 

II 4. 

Respuit amplexus heu paue facta meos. 

My two best MSS, Bodl. 1 Brit. 1 as well as the Eton have paue- 
facta. The others give for the most part stupefacta, in every 
way an inferior word. Old age might frighten off Lycoris, but it 
would hardly produce on her the effect of an overpowering and 
unnerving terror. 

II 7. 

Nee meminisse uolet transactae dulcia uitae. 

Neither Wernsdorf's ualet nor Ommeren's solet is any improve- 
ment. Lycoris refuses to remember the past: it is a plaintive 
expression of what she might have been expected to do and will 
not do any more. So V 148 uictos Diligis et uinci tu quoque 
saepe uoles. In both cases the future very nearly equals the 
present. 

II 9, 10. 

Immo etiam causas ingrata ac perfida fingit, 
Respretu uitio iudicet esse meo. 

So E ; the other MSS have generally Ut spretum u. iudicet e. m. 
(Bodl." Brit. 1 ), or Ut spretus u. iudicer e. m. Bahrens feeling 
the harshness of omitting the pronoun, writes Ut spretum uitio me 
indicet esse meo, against the practice of Maximianus, who never 
elides in this part of the pentameter. With Wernsdorf, I look on 
iudicer as right; the change to iudicet would cause spretus to 
become spretum ; but esse, I believe, as in hundreds of instances, 
has taken the place of ipse. I would write then 
Ut spretus uitio iudicer ipse meo. 

As I have stated above, Withof has made the same correction 
in I 152. 
II 17, 18. 

En quid longa dies nunc affert : ut sibi quemquam 
Quondam dilectum prodere turpe putet. 
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So E ; but all the other MSS collated by B. or me have quisquam. 

For En of E and Bodl. 2 , most MSS give Heu (Eu), Bodl. 1 

absurdly Et ; for affert of E, Brit. 1 , offers Bodl. 1 , aufert Bodl. 2 

and most of Bahrens' MSS. 

Bahrens rightly suggests in his critical note that nunc should be 

non: the passage is a clear imitation of Eel. IX 51 Omnia fert 

aetas, hence aufert would seem to be right, 'En quid longa dies 

non aufert: ut sibi quisquam] ktX., 'See now, what is there that 

length of time does not carry off with it ? Imagine any one thinking 

it disgraceful to betray a former friend ! ' i. e., as Catullus says, 

Omnia sunt ingrata, nihil fecisse benigne Prodest. 

II 22. 

Extinctum meritis uiuere criminibus. 

The merita crimina are the charges of old age and impotence, or 
rather of attempting to play the gallant under such conditions. 
II 25-28. 

f Atque tamen (equidem, Bodl. 1 ) niuei circumdant tempora cani, 

Et iam caeruleis inficit hora (ora, Bodl. 1 ) notis, 
Prestat adhuc nimiumque sibi preciosa (speciosa, Bodl. 1 ) uidetur 
Atque annos mecum despicit ilia suos. 

Critically, this is a very difficult passage. The general meaning, 
however, is tolerably clear. ' Lycoris is growing gray ; yet she 
holds out still and thinks herself a beauty, and makes light of her 
years as she does of me.' 

The reading given above is that of E and Bodl. 1 , the variants 
are Atque eadem B'ahrens' G, ceruleus i. 0. color Bodl. 2 , Brit. 2 , 
ceruleis i. o. color Brit. 1 , ipsa suos Bodl. 2 , Brit. 2 . It is scarcely 
possible that Atque equidem, thoroughly classical though it is, and 
not uncommon in Plautus, e. g. Mil. 3. 1. 55, Most. 5. 1. 2 ; Poen. 
3. 1. 5, capable, too, of being combined with the 3d person, as in 
Mil. 3. 1. 55, can be right here. For, as the poet has just before 
spoken of himself Iam nihil est totum quod uiximus, the transition 
to Lycoris seems to require some expression which would bring 
her into prominence in contrast with her lover. Hence Atque ea 
dum (Wernsdorf) is plausible, and less violent than Dumque 
tamen (Bahrens). But if this is dubious, far more so is the follow- 
ing line. At first it might seem that the corresponding pentameter 
of Avianus VI 12, spoken of an ape Pallida caeruleus cui notat 
ora color was conclusive in favor of this reading in Maxim. The 
lengthening of caeruleus before inficit might be supported by 
mortis his, I 209, and a great number of similar cases in Avianus' 
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Fables, from which Lachmann in vain attempted to banish them. 
But it is a grave circumstance that ceruleis is found in E, Bodl.', 
Brit. 1 , in the last combined with color; and repeated perusals of 
our poet make me feel more and more strongly the strict rules of 
his rhythm. Hence, against Bahrens, I incline to retain the abl. 
and would write either caeruleis inficit or a color ; ' with blues,' i. e. 
streaks of blue, or, which is less probable in consequence of hora- 
que summa trahit in v. 24 (cf. however, 32 ueteris, 33 ueterum), 
caeruleis inficit hora notis. In v. 27 Perstat not Restai is rightly 
restored by Bahrens. 

II 33. 34- 

Relliquiis ueterum iuuenes pascuntur amorum 

Et si quid nunc est, quod fuit ante, placet. 

Nunc all MSS righdy, ' young men banquet on the remains of 
their past loves and find a charm in the survival of anything which 
they cherished before.' 
II 35-38. 

Ante oculos statuunt primaeui temporis actus, 

Atque in praeteritum luxuriantur opus. 
Set quia nos totus membiorum deserit usus, 

Nullus ad amplexus quod remoretur habet. 

So I would write this passage, still, however, with a lingering 
suspicion that memoretur, the reading of all MSS, may be right in 
the sense of nihil dignum memoraiu, 'nothing worth speaking of.' 
Maximianus' ordinary rhythm is strongly against Nullos amplexus, 
but Nullius amplexus of E and three other MSS is equally good 
with that which I have preferred, ' None of us old men has any- 
thing to detain the fair for an embrace,' with ' No old man's 
embrace has anything to please.' 

The distich Omnia nemopati, non omnes omniapossunt Ejficere : 
hoc uincit femina iuncta uiro(s) is found in all MSS and bears a 
possible meaning. Old age must console itself for the loss of love 
with this reflexion ; the coition of the sexes combines a maximum 
of passive sensation with no ordinary amount of active strain on the 
functions. I would paraphrase : ' It is beyond most men's powers 
either to perform all the acts, or unite in themselves all the sensa- 
tions, of the complex venereal function : this is the point in which 
the female, when cohabiting, has the advantage.' 

II 70. 

Die patrem, affectus nomen utrumque tenet. 

So Bodl. 1 and Brit. 3 , rightly, I think, against the singular which 
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E with most MSS present. Either name (brother, father) has its 
tender feelings. 

Ill 11. 

Carmina, pensa procul nimium dilecta iacebant. 

So E and Brit. 1 . This part of the poems has unfortunately been 
torn out in Bodl. 1 . Brit. 2 and Bodl. 2 with most of B.'s MSS 
give Stamina for Carmina. I have little doubt that Carmina is 
the right reading, and if it is, it is, so far as I know, the most 
certain case of a very rare sense of the word, ' cards ' for preparing 
wool. The passage of Claudian, Eutrop. II 458 Quam bene 
texentum laudabas carmina tutus Et matutinis pellebas frigora 
mensis, is also, I think, tolerably clear ; perhaps, too, this is the 
meaning in the well-known inscription C. I. L. 1009 En hoc in 
tumulo cinerem nostri corporis Infistae Parcae deposierunt car- 
mine. In Prop. IV 7, 51 Iuro ego fatorum nulli reuolubile car- 
men the meaning is ' thread.' 
Ill 19. 

Frensabant oculos nutusque per omnia nostros 
Quaeque solet mentis ducere signa color. 

Prensabant E, Brit. 1 , Pensabant Bodl.", Brit. 8 , which B. retains. 
Yet surely the governor (pedagogus) and mother would scarcely 
take the trouble to weigh the meaning of glances, nods or blushes, 
which were sufficiently clear without any such pondering ; they 
would, in familiar language, be down upon the signs which betrayed 
the lovers, and they would do this regularly and on each occasion 
that offered {per omnia). Nor can I see any necessity for chang- 
ing color to calor. On the other hand, the simple directness of 
Maximianus seems to require Quique, which is found in most 
MSS. Quaeque, indeed, the reading of E, has a good sense, for 
to the color which spreads over the face the signs of inward feel- 
ing (mentis signa) are natural concomitants. 
HI 23. 

At postquam teneram rupit uerecundia frontem. 

I signalize here, in deference to Withof (one of the best philo- 
logical critics of the 18th century), who thought uerecundia 
inadmissible, the reading of Brit. 1 iracundia. It cannot be right, 
for rupit frontem admirably expresses the way in which modesty 
finally succumbs and passion asserts itself undisguisedly. More- 
over, frons inuerecunda is found in Quintilian. We might 
translate ' when modesty broke through the coy reserve of youth.' 
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If any change is made, uecordia would be the easiest substitute ; 
see on V 55. 

HI 31. 

Increpitat caeditque, fouentur caedibus ignes, 

Ut solet adiecto crescere flamma rogo. 

So E, and Bahrens is certainly right in restoring this reading, 
though the use of caedibus for ' blows ' is, so far as I know, unex- 
ampled. Ovid, indeed, Am. I 7, 27 Quid mihi uobiscum caedis 
scelerumque ministrae ? alludes in caedis to the blows he had given 
Corinna. Whether this rare use becomes more frequent in the decline 
of Latin, my studies are not sufficient to have ascertained ; but it is 
palpable that the unusually great number of variants in the MSS 
were produced by the difficulty of the word : and this passage is 
therefore one of the most telling for the goodness of E. If rogo is 
genuine, it must mean ' logs for the funeral pyre,' as Wernsdorf 
explains. Equally commendable is B.'s return to the MS reading 
in v. 35 Turn me uisceribus per totum quaerit anhelis, with which 
the line of Reposianus 117 totis pulmonibus ardor anhelat may 
fitly be compared. There is no authority for perterrita. It is, 
however, not impossible that anhelds rather than anhelis was 

written by Maxim., as B.'s Riccardi MS has annelqt, and per totum 
is slightly less awkward with the participle. Or should we read 
per tutum, ' she sought me out in a safe moment ' ? 

Ill 37. 

Nee memorare pudet turpesque reuoluere uestes. 

reuoluere E with most MSS, resoluere Brit. 1 , Brit. 5 , reloluere 

B.'s F (Riccardi). If genuine reuoluere must mean ' to strip back,' 

of course with the object of displaying the blows ; the garments 

are called turpes, from the disordered appearance which the 

beating of Aquilina by her mother had left upon them. Euoluere, 

found in a Luneburg MS and adopted by Wernsdorf, is specious, 

but the rhythm is against it. 

Ill 42. 

Quae nihil inminuit passio, nulla fuit. 

' Suffering which brings no loss, does not deserve the name,' not, 
as Wernsdorf, ' suffering, which brings no loss of affection, is not 
worth the name.' She glories in her sufferings as a martyr, 
rejoicing that she is thought worthy of blows for her lover's sake. 
Brit. 1 has a strange v. 1. inlimuit, i. e. intumuit, suffering not 
severe enough to cause anger. 
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HI 53, 4- 

Dicito et unde nouo correptus carperis aestu 

Dicito et edicti same doloris opem. 

So E. Dicito (53) appears as Diets in Brit. 1 , 2 and Bahrens re- 
tains it with quando for et unde. I prefer to this Withof's conj. 
Cuius et unde, but will mention a conj. of my own which, though 
close to the reading of many MSS Die ait, is yet different and may 
perhaps account for the peculiar variants of v. 54 where for dicito 
F and the old Paris ed. have dicas. 

Die, ais, unde nouo correptus carperis aestu ? 
Die, ais, et dicti sume doloris opem. 

Die ais has become in 53 Dicis, in 54 Dicas. 

IV 5, 6. 

Sic uicibus uariis alterni fallimur anni 
Et mutata magis tempora grata mihi. 

So E, I think rightly. ' Thus it is we are beguiled by the shifting 
phases of the year's alternations.' By alterni anni he means, I 
believe, the alternation of seasons in the year. Possibly, however, 
alterni anni is ' of one year alternating with another,' i. e. succes- 
sive years bring different pleasures. 
IV 11, 12. 

Nunc niueis digitis, nunc pulsans pectine chordas, 
Argute quicquam murmure dulce loqui. 

So E and Brit. 1 . Bahrens conj. quiddam, perhaps rightly. But 
quid non seems also possible, 'what sweet tone was there she 
would not utter ? ' 

IV 23. 

O quotiens demens, quotiens sine mente putabar, 

Nee puto falebar non bene sanus eram. 
Atque aliquis cui caeca foret bene nota uoluptas 
Canta cantantem maximi anus amat. 

So E, which might be translated thus : ' How often was I believed 
to be a madman, how often crazy ! And yet, I think, I was not 
wholly wrong in my fancies (of being close to Candida, and speak- 
ing as if she was with me), I was in an unsound state of mind and 
could not distinguish reality from fancy. Then some one, skilful 
in discerning the secret of love, would say : ' Sing, it is a singer 
Maximianus loves'; i. e. would request some one to sing, 
as giving Maximianus pleasure by recalling the songs of his 
Candida. But though this gives a meaning, it is not a good one ; 
and the reading of most MSS Cantat is simpler and more probable. 
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' Some one would sing (presumably, of love), and I, Maximianus, 
would immediately love him for his song.' He was so much in 
love with Candida that it gave him pleasure to hear any one sing 
of love. So the French translator in Didot's series. 

To return to vv. 23, 24 : sine mente seems suspicious, as too like 
demens in meaning, and still more in sound. Brit. 5 has sine arte ; 
possibly sine corde, 'senseless,' the opposite of cor habet, or sine 
fronte, ' shameless,' isjight. 

IV 29, 30. 

Nam subito inficiens uultum pallorque rnborque 
Internum clausae uocis habebat opus. 

So E against most other MSS which have Inter dum ; the Leyden 
MS (G), however, gives Inierius. Again E seems to be right 
alone, interdum after subito would be weak ; but the paleness and 
blushing might well be described as performing (externally) the 
inward function of the pent-up voice, to which passion denied 
utterance. 

IV 39, 40. 

Illius ad nomen turbatus excutit artus, 
Exilit et natam credit adesse suam. 

So E, excitat other MSS. B. gives succutit, which is a bad word. 
I would rather, if any change is to be made, read Prosilit in v. 40; 
as for turbatus, I have no sort of doubt that it is an error (and a 
very common one) for turbatos which most MSS give. 

IV 41, 42. 

Vana putas an uera sopor ludibria lactas 
Hoc et uerus ait pector ardor agit. 

So E, other MSS give 

Vana putas an uera sopor ludibria iactat ? 
Et te uerus, ait, pectoris ardor habet ? 

Prof. Nettieship, in a paper recently read to the Oxford Philological 
Society, has proved the occasional use of lactare = decipere. The 
Eton MS then, may preserve the truth in lactas or lactans, ' cajol- 
ing.' Combining this with the other MSS we might, perhaps, recon- 
stitute it thus 

Vana putas ? an uera sopor ludibria lactans, 
Et te uerus, ait, pectoris ardor agit? 

'Are your fancies false ? (viz. that Candida is here), or does cajoling 
sleep set astir illusions that are real, and is it a real inward pas- 
sion that stirs you?' Yet the word is odd, and the ordinary 
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reading iactat admits of a good sense, 'Are the light illusions of 

sleep true ? ' 

IV 48. 

Et tacitis precibus dicere plura rogat. 

discere, Brit. 1 and so B. I cling to the older reading, chiefly as 
found in E. 

IV 53> 54- 

Deserimur uitiis : fugit indignata uoluptas. 

Nee, quod non possum, non uoluisse meum est. 

So E, possibly non doluisse. ' Out upon time, which forever will 
leave Just enough of the past for the future to grieve.' 

IV 57, 58 are written in E 

Set quis has possit naturae adtingere partes 
Claras et ut sapiens noxia saepe uelit? 

In spite of Bahrens, who quotes I 209, I cannot think it probable 
that quis was lengthened here before has. The other MSS give 
sed quis ad has or Has sed quis. Perhaps Ecquis ad has. 
Whether Clarus, which would refer to Maximianus' high position 
and his employment as legatus in the East, or Gnarus of the other 
MSS, which would allude to his age and experience, is read, makes 
little difference. But ut et is more direct than et ut. 

Ecquis ad has possit naturae adtingere partes, 
Clarus ut et sapiens noxia saepe uelit ? 

' Is there any that can fathom this part of nature's workings, I 
mean that a man of high mark and experience is often found to 
wish for what will hurt him ? ' He of course alludes to the amour 
with the Greek lena in El. V. 
Vi. 

partes 

Missu adeo as legati munere functus. 

So E for Missus ad Boas. Bahrens makes no mention of partes 
being written over the line. Functus, which the majority of MSS 
have, seems to have been written as an explanation of the abl. 
munere and then to have got into the text, ousting partes. 
V20. 

Efficior demens alter Ulixes ego. 

E has Ulixes, Bodl. 1 and Brit. 1 Ulixis, which may, I think, be 
right as a form of the nominative. 

V 21. 

Et qui non poteram tantas euadere moles 

Nescius in scopulos et uada caeca feror. 
Quis referat gressus certa sub lege mouentes, 

Suspensosque nouis plausibus ire pedes ? 
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Qui non (E), for which most MSS give quia non, Brit. 1 quantum 
(see below on 55) seems to me more recondite and elegant than 
quia non, and would have been naturally altered into it. For sub 
lege mouentes two of B.'s MSS give se, and so Bodl. 1 and 2 . This 
is undoubtedly choicer as Latin, but mouentes as a participle of 
the neuter mouere, if not of the deponent moueri, ' to dance,' might 
be supported by parallel instances. But what can be the sense of 
nouis plausibus ? Possibly he means that the lena's feet, like those 
of a ballet-dancer, only just touched the ground (suspensos, on 
tip-toe, as it were) and made a slight patting sound which was 
Greek and new to our Italian visitor. But my first impression of 
strangeness in reading the line is not removed by this explanation ; 
and I think that here as in some MSS of Cat. LXIII 27 nouis has 
supplanted nothis, v66ois Kporoitn, feigned patterings, i. e. which 
were so light as hardly to seem real. 

V 29. I prefer stomachi fultura of most MSS to st. iunctura 
of E. By fultura is meant the swelling and projecting stomach 
which underprops the breast ; by iunctura the fine and smooth 
joining of the stomach in its relation to the surrounding limbs. 

V31. 

Terrebar teneros astringere fortiter artus. 

Bahrens Pellebar, possibly Torrebar, ' I smouldered with desire.' 

V 55- 

Erubui stupui quia tunc uerecundia motus 
Abstulit et blandum terror ademit opus. 

Perhaps tantum uecordia, ' so utterly did my fatuity unnerve me.' 
Tac. Ann. IV 22 Numantina accusata iniecisse uecordiam marito. 

V§4- 

Nee uelut expositum surgere uidit opus. 

I greatly doubt Ommeren's onus, considering the peculiar associa- 
tions connected with opus,facere, etc. It is clear that opus is here 
' the function ' of love, which, as suggesting the instrument, is said 
surgere. In v. 103 exposito funere is used of a body laid out for 
burial. Qn the same principle I would explain it here nearly = 
mortuum. If any change is necessary, it would be easy to correct 
ex positu, 'from its posture of helplessness.' 

V 137, 138- 

Nam nunc ingenio, magnis nunc uiribus usus usa 
Non neq d inpenis non es amica malis. 
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This is the reading of E. Possibly 

Nam nunc ingenio, magnis nunc uiribus usa, 
Non nequam technis, non es arnica malis. 

Techna, ' wiles,' is a word much used by Ennodius. See Hartel's 
Index to his edition (Vindob. 1882). 

R. Ellis. 

Note. — Students of Early English may be interested to learn that at least 
two medieval paraphrases of Maximianus are extant in our language, one 
headed 'Maximon,' made in the reign of Edward II, which has been printed 
in Halliwell & Wright's Relliquiae Antiquae, another preserved in MS 
Digby 86, in the Bodleian. 



